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Will You Try? 


The F. P. A. membership is approximately 
8,000. Over 4,000 of these members are en- 
rolled in the twelve branches. Will each of the 
eight thousand bring in one new member or 
at least one subscriber to the NEWS BULLETIN 
before the end of our fiscal year, September 
80th next? 


Bntered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y¥., under the act 
of March 3, 1879, 


THE 


““COOLIDGE DOCTRINES”’’ 


F extraordinary interest and signifi- 

cance is President Coolidge’s speech 
of April 25 before the United Press Asso- 
ciation in New York City. It is more 
than a lecture to the press on the duty 
“to be first of all thoroughly American.” 
It is more than an analysis of three im- 
portant present problems of foreign 
policy—Mexico, Nicaragua and China. 
In it the President does nothing less than 
elevate three heretofore more or less in- 
choate principles of American foreign 
policy to the dignity of fundamental 
dogmas. These three articles of faith 
are: 

(1) Diplomatic recognition, at least of 
Latin-American Governments, is equiva- 
lent to approbation. 

(2) Towards the countries this side 
of the Panama Canal the United States 
has special responsibilities. 

(3) The flag follows the American 
citizen and his property throughout the 
world. 


An “American” or a “Free” Press 


HE President prefaced his refer- 

ences to the press by a protest 
against “constant criticism and misrepre- 
sentation of foreign people.” His main 
argument, however, was in support of a 
thesis on which he has repeatedly in- 
sisted : 


“When it (the Government) is proceeding 
with moderation, attempting by peaceful nego- 
tiations to adjust differences, defending the 
rights of its citizens and maintaining national 
dignity, great care is necessary to give the 
public the exact facts and avoid the appear- 
ance of seeming to support the position of for- 
eign Governments. When such an attitude 
becomes known in the offending country, it is 
widely quoted there, and, when all other argu- 
ments have been answered, becomes their chief 
reliance for maintaining their position. It not 
only furnishes ammunition for our adversaries, 
but attacks our own forces in the rear. An 


American press which has all the privileges. 
which it enjoys under our institutions, and 
which derives its support from the progress 
and well-being of our people, ought to be first 
of all thoroughly American.” 

The following pertinent comments on 
this doctrine from a journal usually more 
than friendly to the President, the New 
York Evening Post, April 26, probably 
represents the overwhelming opinion of 
newspaper men, irrespective of party. 

“He is advocating the principle that news- 
papers ought to support whatever moves are 
made by any administration in its conduct of 
our international relations. 

“It is strange that Mr. Coolidge does not 
see that this principle contravenes the very 


idea of a free press. What freedom is there 
in a ‘Me, too’, attitude?” 


Mexico 


HE President’s statement of our Gov- 

ernment’s case against Mexico, in 
reference to the land and oil laws, con- 
tains little that is new. It is a clear and 
cogent summation of the usual argu- 
ments. It has importance, however, 
because: 

(1) He re-affirms his preference for a con- 
tinuation of negotiations rather than submis- 
sion of the dispute to arbitration. 

(2) He gives an optimistic impression as to 
the likelihood of an agreement. 

A reasonable interpretation of the 
President’s ground for optimism, assum- 
ing that it is meant seriously, is that the 
Mexican Supreme Court may be expected 
to hand down a decision in impending 
“amparo” cases, declaring some of the 
clauses of the land and oil law, to which 
our Government has most objected, un- 
constitutional. 

Such a decision, if accepted by the 
American Government and oil men as a 
satisfactory or reasonably satisfactory 
guarantee against “‘confiscation or retro- 
active legislation,” would admirably save 
the face of all the parties concerned. 


icaragua 
HE President’s restatement of his 
Nicaraguan policy is brief and con- 
tains little that is new. 
Evidently criticism has not weakened 
the President’s determination to main- 
tain his present Nicaraguan policy. 


China 
HAT portion of the address which 
deals with China, like the concluding 
reference to Mexico, is conciliatory: 
“Our citizens are being concentrated in ports 

where we can protect them and remove them. 
It is solely for this purpose that our warships 
and marines are in that territory. .. We do 
not wish to pursue any course of aggression 
against the Chinese people. We are there to 
prevent aggression against our people by any 
of their disorderly elements. Ultimately the 
turmoil will quiet down and some form of 
authority will emerge, which will no doubt be 
prepared to make adequate settlement for any 
wrongs we have suffered. We shall of course 
maintain the dignity of our Government and 
insist upon proper respect being extended to 
our authority. But our actions will at all 
times be those of a friend solicitous for the 
well-being of the Chinese people.” 

This statement, read in the light of the 
recent dispatches from Washington, 
seems to indicate that our government 
will probably not be a party to an ulti- 
matum to the Nationalist Foreign Min- 
ister because of his failure to meet in 
some particulars the demands made 
upon him by the Powers in their five 
identic notes in reference to the Nanking 
affair a few weeks ago. 

A “Missionary” Policy 

UCH more important, however, 

than the President’s references to 
Mexico, Nicaragua and China are his 
pronunciations of basic principles. In 
his discussion of the recognition policy 
of the United States he pushes to its 
logical, and some of his critics will say 
its absurd conclusion, the policy first in- 
augurated by President Wilson—that a 
Latin American, and more especially a 
Central American Government, would 
not be recognized, no matter how de 
facto its control of the country, unless it 
had come to power through constitu- 
tional means. 

President Coolidge accepts and de- 
fends the concomitant responsibilities of 
this policy. He implies that recognition 
on this basis carries with it approval of 
the régime recognized and imposes a 
moral responsibility upon the United 
States to support that régime. This in- 
terpretation may be read logically into 
his explanation of the sale by our Gov- 
ernment of arms and ammunition to 
President Obregon in 1924, and similar 
assistance to President Diaz recently. 

But the critics of this policy ask: 
Would not this “missionary policy” lead 
to frequent interventions, as often con- 
fusing as helpful, in the domestic affairs 


of others? 
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“Manifest Destiny’—1927 
R. COOLIDGE’S second general 
principle, closely related to the 
first, is the frankest admission yet made 
by a President of United States hege- 
mony over Central America and the 
Caribbean. The following sentence is 
pregnant with meaning: “Toward the 
governments of countries which we have 
recognized this side of Panama we feel a 
moral responsibility that does not attach 
to other nations.”’ 

This statement, read in the light of 
the recent growth of the United States’ 
economic, diplomatic and military influ- 
ence in the Caribbean area, is both an 
explanation and a defense of this exten- 
sion of our supervisory powers. Nor is 
that all. It is an announcement that this 
Government is likely to exercise more 
rather than less influence in the internal 
affairs of its southern neighbors. It is 
the latest and most plausible interpreta- 
tion of the United States’ manifest des- 
tiny on this continent. 


The Flag Follows the Citizen 

UT the third of the President’s gen- 

eral principles is of wider scope 

than either of the others. Affecting the 
United States’ relations with every 
“backward” country in the world, it en- 
larges portentously the previously ac- 
cepted interpretation of this Govern- 
ment’s obligations towards its citizens 
abroad. He said: 

“While it is well-established international 
law that we have no right to interfere in the 
purely domestic affairs of other nations in 
their dealings with their own citizens, it is 
equally well established that our Government 
has certain rights over and certain duties to- 
ward our own citizens and their property, 
wherever they may be located. The person 
and property of a citizen are a part of the 
general domain of the nation, even when 
abroad. On the other hand, there is a distinct 
and binding obligation on the part of self- 
respecting Governments to afford protection to 
the persons and property of their citizens, 
wherever they may be. This is both because 
it has an interest in them and because it has 
an obligation toward them. It would seem to 
be perfectly obvious that if it is wrong to 
murder and pillage within the confines of the 
United States, it is equally wrong outside our 
borders. The fundamental laws of justice are 
universal in their application. These rights 
go with the citizen. Wherever he goes, these 
duties of our Government must follow him.” 
If these interpretations of America’s 

rights and duties towards its citizens and 
their property abroad and towards the 
states “north of Panama” are accepted 
by the American people and practiced 
by subsequent Presidents, the United 
States will have become an imperial 
world power. Obviously, therefore, the 
“Coolidge doctrines” require more than 
sympathetic consideration. They de- 
mand critical and searching scrutiny by 
every citizen concerned about the future 


of his country. J. G. MeD. 
Ce re 


